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emers and Southerners alike rubbed elbows and occupied themselves chiefly with a new set of problems bearing little relation to the bitter contests in their home sections.
In the bonanza days when everyone bent his energies to get gold, when lawlessness and dissipation and recklessness were little restrained by family, church or state men sang such songs as:
Oh, what was your name in the States?
Was it Thompson or Johnson or Bates?
Did you murder your wife
And fly for your life?
Say, what was your name in the States?
But even in these days of turmoil San Francisco and Sacramento had some papers, magazines, books, and theaters. Such journals as The Golden Era and the News Letter compared well with their eastern prototypes. When the Overland Monthly was begun in 1868, California possessed in Charles Warren Stoddard, John Muir, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and presently Joaquin Miller and Henry George, a group of vigorous literary men sensitive to the peculiarities of life in the Far West.
Moreover, there was even some tradition of an intellectual culture in the theater, which from the early days had presented Shakespeare, along with a great variety of less admirable entertainment. The first literary institute was started in San Francisco in 1851, and about the same time mercantile libraries in Sacramento and San Francisco appeared. Thanks to the heroic labors of John Swett, a New Hampshire schoolmaster known as the Horace Mann of California, a public sclibol system was well under way. Other New Englanders, notably Thomas Starr King, the Unitarian minister of San Francisco who had done much during the war to keep California in the Union, had familiarized many of their fellow citizens with the doctrines of Unitarianism and at least the elements of a rich literary culture. The University of California, projected as early as 1850, did not open its doors until 1869, but it then attracted, among other notables, Joseph Le Conte, well known in eastern academic circles for his work in geology. The Catholics boasted several centers of higher studies. Thus the pattern of older eastern culture was transmitted to .the western empire.
But the West figured in other ways in the intellectual life of the nation duimg the two decades from 'i860 to 1880. As L, P. Brockett